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SOCIAL SCIENCES—NUISANCE othbanneteitiies intone 


OR NECESSITY? 


An historian is reputed to have said to his chemist 
friend, “When I think of the present status of the 
social sciences, I do not know whether to laugh or 
ery”; to which the chemist replied, “You had better 
ery because we scientists have been laughing for some 
Undeniably, the physical scientists together 
with the articulate public have deplored the sociolo- 
gist’s inability to find solutions for crime and poverty; 
the economists’ failure to avoid a world-wide depres- 
sion; the historians’ and political scientists’ inability 
to prevent a second world war. Confronted with such 
an arraignment, many social scientists have been won- 
dering if they are a necessity or merely a nuisance in 
present-day demoeratie society. 

Inevitably the question arises—Why have the social 
scientists not been more effective instruments in our 
democratie society? There are several explanations 
for this. 

1. There is the popular misconception that human 
relations are not a proper subject for scientifie study. 
The average man often feels he knows by instinet the 
answers to such problems. Or if he seeks enlightenment 
he looks to traditional myths such as: the infallibility 
of a hero-leader, the wisdom of a super-race, salvation 
by communism or by free enterprise or by the Beati- 


time.” 
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tudes. Or he may look for support to conventional 
slogans such as: “Whatever is good for business is 
good for America,” “Fifty million people can’t be 
wrong,” “Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” The sociologist, George A. Lundberg, 
has written ably on this theme and has said, “We 
would consider it absurd to decide the efficacy of sulfa 
drugs by popular vote. Yet we feel very proper, 
democratic, and enlightened, when we decide the rela- 
tive validity of proposed solutions to social questions 
by precisely that method.” We have failed to realize 
that intelligent procedure calls for a scientific study 
not only of the merits of sulfa drugs but also of social 
remedies or of economic programs. When the facts 
have been determined and publicized, let the people 
decide by popular vote which of the solutions they 
wish to adopt. 

2. The difficulty of obtaining scientific measurements 
and of making controlled experiments in the social 
studies has contributed to their ineffectiveness. This 
has been called “the Achilles heel” of the social sci- 
ences, but, while it undoubtedly complicates their prob- 
lem, it does not present insurmountable obstacles. 
For example, the objective studies of trained sociolo- 
gists have shown so conclusively the effects of slum 
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areas that they can forecast with precision group 
health and behavior in those localities. Today, dis- 
cerning techniques used in advertising and propaganda 
are based on scientific studies of mass behavior. 
Again, professional economists’ careful analyses of 
certain trends afford a scientific foundation for gui- 
dance in marketing, in determining the labor supply, 
in formulating tax legislation, in preparing tariff 
schedules. The historian and political scientist often 
have also corrected our misinformation about past 
events and have interpreted accurately our current 
political movements. Illustrations of such works are 
Schlesinger’s “New Viewpoints in American History” 
and the “Foreign Policy Bulletin.” However, there 
is no escaping the accuracy of the sociologist’s retort 
to the astronomer who chided him because of the lack 
of scientific precision in the social studies. The as- 
tronomer insisted that he could tell the exact position 
of every ‘star in the heavens each night at eleven 
o’clock. To this, the sociologist replied, “Yes, but you 
-an’t tell me where your daughter will be at that hour 
each night.” 

3. The superficiality of some of the writing in the 
social sciences has contributed to their futility. This 
is particularly true of sociologists and historians. 
Some of the former have been tempted to offer as 
definitive findings the results of carelessly prepared 
questionnaires used for a small group over a brief 
period. On the other hand, historians have been guilty 
of forsaking the eareful technique of the trained 
scholar for the more glamorous and profitable role 
of clever journalist. Thomas A. Bailey, an able 
historian, asks, “Shall the historians be allowed to 
write history?” Then he proceeds to answer his own 


question. 


Nurtured on Flash Gordon, weaned on Dick Tracy, 
taught to read by the funny books and to think by 
Walter Winchell, the American must have his history 
with a snap and a punch. Unhappily, the truth is often 
dull, and seldom comes adorned in a low-cut gown and 
heralded by a brass band.... The great mass of 
pseudo-historical stuff read by the American public today 
flows from the typewriters of untrained and nonprofes- 
sional historical writers. The reader is amused, the 
author is honored, the publisher is enriched. 


A few years ago a well-known Boston business man, 
John Candler Cobb, asserted that, “On the sound- 
ness and clear thinking of the men engaged in the 
work of the social seienees rests the hope of civiliza- 
tion.” While the historians et al. hastily disclaim 
any such omnipotence, their potential influence is 
nevertheless considerable and the necessity for accu- 
rate scholarship on their part and a wider acceptance 
of their findings on the part of the publie are, there- 
fore, imperative needs. 
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Despite the apparent limitations of the social 
studies and their proponents, they continue to he 
essential for several reasons. 

1. They furnish us factual knowledge which is vita] 
to citizens in a democracy. Since the American people 
have assumed the responsibility of governing them. 
selves with the aid of their elected representatives, 
they should know the basie facts of social, political, 
and economic life. Furthermore, those privileged to 
enjoy a higher education should have not only the 
fundamental information but should know how to 
utilize it so as to form intelligent attitudes and pro- 
vide enlightened leadership. Since “we are our atti- 
tudes,” it would seem important that as many people 
as possible have access to such knowledge. After all, 
guarding against “the deadly certainties of the un- 
educated” is one of democracy’s perennial problems. 
William Howells argued that we need “a faculty of 
positive social intelligence to match our mechanieal 
inventiveness.” Yet we cannot hope for this social 
“know-how” until we have acquired the basic infor- 
mation in these areas of knowledge. In fact, the 
Harvard Report fears that “Too many children learn 
too little about too much.” 

2. A thorough knowledge of the social sciences 
should improve our ability to be objective-minded and 
to judge values. Bertrand Russell contends that “The 
reason why so many people fail to-find the truth is 
that they are not looking for it.” Undoubtedly a zest 
for knowledge must be a prerequisite for those who 
desire to possess the qualities of impartial objectivity 
and skillful evaluation. Such estimable attributes 
should be fostered in those who study the past, the 
laws which govern the economic world, the forces 
which determine group action, the conduct of out- 
standing leaders. Such mental equipment should pre- 
vent us from identifying emotion and comfort with 
understanding and insight, from substituting the 
agreeable prejudices of ignorance for the sometimes 
disconeerting facts of truth. Lord Acton maintained 
that study in the social sciences would fulfill its pur- 
pose if it makes us wiser even though we produce no 
books, if it gives us historical thinking which is more 
to be prized than historical learning. 

3. The social studies can liberalize our outlook by 
acquainting us with the cultures of other peoples. 
Accurate information concerning other civilizations 
broadens our intellectual vision and helps us to see 
where we as a country belong in the family of nations. 
It gives cultural poise to us as individuals; it provides 
international perspective for us as a world power. 
An historian, Garrett Mattingly, believes that the 
abysmal ignorance of peoples concerning the cultures 
of other countries together with their undisguised con- 
tempt for foreigners recently led the world “to the 
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brink of disaster and threatens, next time, to lead it 
beyond the brink.” Obviously we cannot hope to act 
wisely as regards China, Russia, Iran, or India, if we 
Jack knowledge of them and are unacquainted with 
world history. As Mattingly puts it, “If we are going 
to live peaceably in the world, we had better learn 
to look at it, not as a tiger looks at a jungle but as a 
man looks at his home town, trying to learn enough 
of its past and its problems and of the character and 
habits of its people to know where he fits in.” 

4. A knowledge of the social studies should supply 
us with a guide to action. As a matter of fact, they 


4 provide a nation with its social memory, in the light 


of which it should resolve its problems of the present 
and divine its trends for the future. For an individual 
to suffer from amnesia is a personal tragedy; for a 
country to ignore its past is a national calamity since 
by so doing it isolates itself from the “filtered ex- 
perience” of mankind. An historian, Henry Johnson, 
believes, “History tells us whence we came, whither 
we are going, and what we have done on the way,” 
while a statesman, the late Ramsay MacDonald, con- 
tended that “History was: written in order that we 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON HIGHER 


EDUCATION IN KOREA 


One of the first things done by the Military Gover- 
nor of oceupied Korea was to set up a Department of 
Edueation. In the formulation of the plans for this 
department it was, at one time, intended to have a 
director, an assistant director, and four chiefs. These 
four were to be Chief of Colleges, Chief of Teachers 
Colleges, Chief of Middle Schools, and Chief of Pri- 
mary Schools. Before the plan was completely initi- 
ated the Military Governor announced a change of 
policy in the administration of Korean affairs. In- 
stead of having American military officers and civilians 
administer the various branches and departments of 
civil government, Koreans were placed in positions 
of responsibility and leadership. Those Americans 
who were designated for the various departments came 
in as advisers and were counterparts to the Korean 
nationals who had been appointed to the offices. 

An additional policy was subsequently announced 
by the Military Governor which stopped the reeruit- 
ing of civilian personnel from the Army or from the 
States. When I arrived on the job, I found that most 
of the personnel for the Department of Education 
had not been reeruited and that I was to be the adviser 
to the Korean Chief of Colleges. Since there was no 
one for the work in the teachers colleges, that field 
was added to my duties and I became Chief of Colleges 
and Teachers Colleges with two counterparts. 
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may pass over the road of progress once and not a 
thousand times.” Furthermore, in biography, which 
is “personalized history,” may be found an excellent 
guide to conduct for the few who aspire to lead the 
many. There is validity in the quip that history with- 
out government has no fruit and government without 
history has no root, for social studies that are not 
rooted in the past and do not facilitate experimenta- 
tion in the present have lost their necessity for being 
and retain only a nuisance status. 

In conclusion, it might be noted that we cannot 
expect the physical scientist to analyze expertly the 
social atom any more than we can look to the social 
scientist for leadership in the field of atomie fission. 
As George A. Lundberg aptly said, only by means 
of the physical sciences could a B-29 be built or 
flown; likewise, only by means of the social sciences 
could a world society be established and administered. 
“These sciences,” he added, “can and must provide the 
instrument board and charts by which properly quali- 
fied pilots may navigate with assurance in all weathers 
and toward whatever goals seem to each generation 
worth pursuing in the light of human experience.” 


By 
FRANK L. EVERSULL 


CHIEF OF COLLEGES AND TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES, USAMGIK, SEOUL, KOREA 


My first task was to get oriented and to discover 
the status of the colleges and teachers colleges in 
Korea. The picture which was unfolded to me is 
one that is filled with great interest and possibilities. 
Some of its features should be of interest to American 
edueators. 

Korea is proud of its forty centuries of history. 
Through these years the peninsula has been the high- 
way to the Orient. Its roads have been traversed by 
conquering and by retreating armies. It has been the 
battle ground for the nations which surround it. As 
a result, it has drunk deeply of the cultures of the 
neighboring nations and it has securely won for itself 
the title of “Keystone of the Orient.” It is natural 
to expect that its educational system has grown up 
with segments from every nation whose life touched 
the lives of the Koreans. China made its contribution 
of Oriental scholarship. Manchuria gave it a practical 
turn. Japan came with a nationalistic pattern that 
was used in all of its satellite countries. 

It was while Korea was under Japanese domination 
that the greatest changes took place. This started in 
1910 and was concluded on August 15, 1945. During 
these thirty-five years of occupation, Japan carried 
out a vigorous program of national education. The 
Japanese language became the national language. 
The Imperial University was established as a part 
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of Japan’s educational system. Schools were admin- 
istered on the Japanese pattern. A vast building 
program was initiated. The schools and colleges were 
filled with Japanese textbooks and with Japanese 
equipment or with equipment from Germany, Switzer- 
land, and other countries for which Japan was the 
sole agent in the Orient. This one factor had a tre- 
mendous influence on Janan’s power from northern 
Korea and Manchuria down to the southernmost tip 
of Asia. The ability of the Japanese to extend their 
sphere of influence was phenomenal. 

With the liberation came a reaction that was violent 
and positive. Koreans burned the Japanese texts and 
returned to their native language. The revival of the 
Korean language was a hard and a difficult process, 
but it was undertaken with a hearty accord. The 
scholars of Korean language, literature, and social 
customs came out of hiding, out of exile, and out of 
prison and were acclaimed as national heroes. Korea 
was reborn for the Koreans. Under the able leader- 
ship of the American Military Government every im- 
petus was given to this movement. 

The Imperial University of Korea took on new life. 
During the first year of occupation there were many 
conferences, plans, and discussions about the nature 
and the direction of higher education in Korea. In 
Seoul there were nine or ten publie colleges and six- 
teen private colleges, which had been placed under 
strict state supervision by the Japanese during their 
occupation. In addition, there were normal colleges 
(and two additional medical colleges) in the several 
provinces as well as a College of Fisheries in Fusan. 
These made up the national system of higher educa- 
tion. 

After much planning, the Military Governor adopted 
Ordinance 102 on August 22, 1946, which provided for 
the formation of the Seoul National University. See- 
tion I of the ordinance reads: 


PURPOSE. The purpose of this ordinance is to pro- 
vide for and make available to the people of Korea im- 
proved facilities for higher education, so that the youth 
of Korea may take advantages of the benefits and oppor- 
tunities accruing therefrom, for the betterment of them- 
selves as individuals and the Korean people as a nation 
in modern society. 


After stating the method of accomplishment of the 
objective and the entrance requirements, the ordinance 
lists the existing laws which are repealed. Certain 
colleges are then legally disestablished and the follow- 
ing colleges and faculties are established as a part of 
the Seoul National University: College of Agriculture 
and Forestry at Suwon, College of Commerce, College 
of Dentistry, College of Education, College of Engi- 
neering, College of Fine Arts, College of Law, College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences, College of Medicine, in- 
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cluding School of Nursing and Nursing Edueation anj 
the Graduate School. 

The ordinance sets up a Board of Regents anj 
names their qualifications and duties. During the jp. 
terim and until a Korean Board ean be appointed th 
ordinance provides that the Director of the Depart. 
ment, the Assistant Director, the Chief of Colleges 
and their Korean counterparts shall hold offices x 
members of the Board of Regents. <A list of functions 
and duties of the board gives specifie directions as to 
its rights and powers. The ordinance coneludes with [ 
a section on the functions and duties of the president | 
of Seoul National University. i 

An inspection of the buildings and equipment of : 
the various schools and colleges reveals a vast physi- 4 
cal plant and a fine assortment of equipment. Physi. — 
cal care of the plant and facilities is another question, | 
But it is noteworthy that there are ample buildings 4 
and faeilities. The library contains over 500,000 vol- : 
umes and is probably the repository of the best single | 
collection of books on most Oriental questions. They H 
have most of the bound volumes of seientifie and liter. | 
ary magazines and periodicals as well as newspaper | 

















from most countries in the world up to 1940. Library | 
science, as we know it, is unknown. Pd 
Student enrollment in the various colleges as of | 
October 7 was as follows: : 
College Men Women Total 
Arts and Science un... 695 6 701 
Medicine 581 1 582 
i  Sorsndeecaeoce 648 13 661 
COMBNGT6O® nc. 973 16 989 
PRODATORORY siento, 1054 1054 
Education 1861 386 2247 
ANON 55a screeds 1575 1 1576 
DROID ccc aerator ecseoetiomaaes 232 88 320 
RUNNY. csetcicsree ra cconnatentoe 212 6 218 
PTACONUTO ao hs ccisssecccttccseens 410 410 
MUO cscs ccnscicsisteppcle areata 8241 517 8758 





One of the most interesting things that meet the 
eye of an American administrator is the difference 
between the general attitude toward education that 
one finds in Korea and in America. Here the students 
seek the university. Many more seex admission than 
can be admitted. In general, there are ten applicants 
for every opening. The method of admission is by | 
examination. This holds true for those who seek ad- — 
vanced standing as well as for those who come as — 
freshmen. The examinations are rigorous and long. 
Since the selectivity is high there is very little elimi- 
nation. In fact, almost all students who are admitted 


to college finish the course. The exceptions are caused 7 
by death, illness, financial reverses, and conditions — 


beyond the control of the student. 
Students are passed from year to year and not from — 
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‘ion and . ; : ; 
ubject to subject. It is entirely possible for a stu- 
jent to fail English every year in college and still 
srogress With his elass and graduate. Students have 
eon carrying as many as thirty-six semester hours 
f work. There is little or no lesson preparation. 
“Whe students attend the lecture and meticulously take 

Fi down with pen and ink in Korean characters. Sinee 
hey are taught by rote the examination becomes 
rather perfunctory but still very exacting. 

Faculty members teach from four to nine hours a 
veek. After many visits to classes, I have come away 
“Bwith two very firm convictions. One is that every 
7 faculty man that I have seen at work has made defi- 
jite and fresh preparation for each class session. His 
iotes are dnvariably models of perfection. In his 
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They are constantly putting materials on the board 
and then erasing them. to make room for new mate- 
rials. Student participation, except for laboratory 
work, just does not exist. 

The last observation that I want to make here is 
that, in general, libraries and laboratories are re- 
served for faculty members. The students do not 
use laboratories except in very elementary courses. 
As a result there is a constant reference to research 
on the part of faculty members. They shuttle back 
and forth in their slippers between classrooms and 
their own sacred domains. Their offices are homey, 
comfortable, book-lined, paper-strewn rooms that have 
an air of the scholastic mind and the recluse. 

These are some of the preliminary observations that 
have been made after a number of visits to institutions 
and a great many conversations with staff members 
and students. There are other problems that have not 
been touched upon in this review, but these are given 
that you may get a brief glimpse into the workings of 
an educational system that is different from the one 
that you know so intimately. 















aha Mestudy he generally has a complete library and uses 
‘ldins | Wi extensively. I have been amazed to find that most 
00 wal rf the men on the faculty read extensively in four to 
‘singe ix languages. It is impressive to note that they read 
Ther |) English well enough to get the materials but that they 
1 liter. [a annot speak a word of it. In the second place, I 
papen fi ave been impressed by their use of the blackboard. 
brary | 
Eves... 
as of 
4 THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOCL 
Total SUPERINTENDENCY 
701 REFERRING in his Report for the year ending July 
582 “31, 1913, to the almost negligible numbers of candi- 
661 | ates outside of New York City for appointments in 
989 “the school system, Superintendent Maxwell wrote: 
L054 
9.47 » This exclusive employment of teachers taught and 
1576 “trained in our own schools tends to perpetuate tradition, 
320 >to make and deepen the ruts of teaching, and to dis- 
218 ourage initiative. One of the first conditions of progress 
410 Bs to bring into the schools each year a fair proportion 
758 | wef teachers who have had training other than our own. 
Phe collision of ideas, styles, and methods, even though 
ot the WBhe outsiders have no greater ability than the insiders, 
rence produces a teaching energy that is a prime condition of 
that | Bgprogress. ... 
dents 
ie Inbreeding, thus, is not a new phenomenon in New 
late rork City, and it is doubtful whether the more recent 
ge iew that outsiders refrain from seeking positions in 
k ake ie school system because of the cosmopolitan charac- 
ae er of the city and its schools is sound. Undoubtedly 
long. le examinations themselves act as a deterrent, and 
dimi- ot only the examinations but the uncertainty as to 
itted he times when they are held, the cost of attending the 
ead >. pritten and personal tests, which come at different 
+ pmes, the necessity of securing leave of absence, if ex- 
minations are held during the school year, and the 
“sl elay in making appointments after an eligibility list 


as been promulgated. 


Whatever the reasons are, however, inbreeding in a 
school system is not the result of recruiting from 
within the system; it is a manifestation of a lack of the 
“collision of ideas, styles, and methods” and “vigorous 
vitality at the top.” The whole history of American 
educational progress is the history of leaders who 
have given tone to the educational systems under their 
charge. School systems have risen and declined in 
reputation with the changes in their administrative and 
supervisory officials rather than in the rank and file 
of their teachers. There was a time when the ad- 
ministrative officials of New York City and other large 
centers played a notable part in the educational coun- 
cils of the country. This is no longer true; the large 
metropolitan areas have on the whole become educa- 
tional enclaves unto themselves and the very growth of 
their systems seems to have conduced to a certain pro- 
fessional provincialism. The cause may, perhaps in all 
eases, be found in the practice of promoting to im- 
portant positions of leadership from within the sys- 
tems themselves. In New York City there is always a 
tendency, when an important position is to be filled, 
to go through the motions of “combing the country for 
talent” and complacently falling back on hoiae talent. 

The above was not written for any particular oc- 
easion or situation. It appeared in the “Report of a 
Survey of the New York City Board of Examiners” 
(pp. 84 ff.) written in 1939 by the present editor of 
ScHoot AnD Society.—I. L. K. 


~ 
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INSURANCE AND COLLEGES 


R. McAuuister Luoyp, president, Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, reported in “A Year- 
End Review” that the remarkable advances made dur- 
ing 1946 in providing formal retirement plans for 
college personnel have reached the point where most 
teachers in higher edueation ean now look forward to 
at least minimum economie security for old age. 
These advances include both an inerease in the num- 
ber of institutions offering coverage to their personnel, 
and, in certain instances, an inerease in the rates of 
retirement payments under plans already in effect. 

There are three reasons for this significant trend 
toward better protection for nonacademie as well as 
The first is the 
unpreeedented expansion of college personnel to meet 
the influx of veterans. 


academie members of college staffs. 


The second is wider reeog- 
nition that this personnel is not included in the Fed- 
eral Social Security program. The third is the grow- 
ing appreciation that the teaching profession must be 
given stronger financial support if the educational 
system is not to suffer seriously at the level where 
our educational leaders are being trained. 

Thus 1946 has been significant not so much for what 
was accomplished as for what is promised for the 
future. Higher salaries for teachers and larger retire- 
ment benefits go hand in hand, and both are urgently 
needed to prevent declining living standards and real 
hardships before as well as after retirement. 

The TIAA in 1946 wrote 62 new institutional plans, 
including 39 universities and colleges, 16 junior eol- 
leges and nonprofit private secondary schools, and 
seven research and scientifie organizations. These fig- 
ures, the largest for any one year in the association’s 
history, bring to 456 the TIAA plans now in foree. 
The number of policy-holders in colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions in the United States 
and Canada in 1946 was 45,000 compared with 39,250 
in 1945. The amount of new life insurance issued 
amounted to $7,600,000, and new deferred annuity 
contracts totalled 5,600. Expansion of accumulated 
funds raised TIAA’s assets to nearly $200,000,000 
from $183,000,000 in 1945. 

More colleges are also providing minimum financial 
protection against emergencies for the families of staff 
members through collective life insurance plans, now 
adopted by 30 educational institutions. In 1946 TIAA 
brought out a new type of group policy, Collective 
Level Insuranee, which complements Colleetive De- 
creasing Insurance, established in 1937, and provides 
fixed amounts of life insurance up to the age of 70 
for both aeademie and nonacademie personnel, regard- 
less of their individual insurability. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA’S SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS 


THE Board of Regents, University of Minnesota, 
at the January 17 meeting considered a plea pre. 
pared by J. L. Morrill, president of the university, 
for a supplemental request of the State Legislature, 
involving funds to place into effect as of January | 
some part or all of the proposed academie salary ad. 
justments contemplated in the university’s request fo; 
the 1947-49 biennium. The Board of Regents recow. 
mended to the Legislature an annual increase in the 
maintenance appropriation of not less than 20 per 
cent of the academie payroll, or $1,096,000, for meri 
and competitive individual salary adjustments and for 
flat increases for all members of the staff. The sup. 
plemental request will permit the university to effect 
academie salary adjustment six months earlier than 
contemplated. 

A supplemental request of approximately $200,000) 
has been prepared and will be presented to the Legis. 
lature for nonacademie salary increases. A new wage 
schedule, based on a recent wage survey conducted i 
the Twin City area, plus provisions for a 40-how 
work week and time and one half for overtime work, 
are contemplated in the university’s request for the 
1947-49 biennium. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY’S BUDGET NEEDS 


Wayne University, according to David D. Henry, 
president, will require nearly five and a half million 
dollars in 1947-48. Less than half of the total oper. 
ating budget will be a Board of Edueation tax cost, F 


sinee three million dollars of the sum will be receive! | 


from student tuition fees, county and state allocations F 
and donations from private sources. 

Dr. Henry predicted that the demands for admission 
to the university would continue to inerease. Enroll (7 
ments are expected to surpass the all-time high reached 5 
this year, with 15,312 enrolled, and the university’s in- | 
structional load is 85 per cent over last year’s. The 4 
increases in cost this year are being carried without | — 
recourse to deficit financing, but the university eanno . 
continue to earry even its present load without addi} 
tional funds. : 

Accompanying the operation budget was the reques! 4 
for capital expenditures amounting to $2,575,00l.) 
Both the budget and the request were approved by — 
the Board of Edueation’s Committee of the Whole. — 

Budget needs ealling for five and a half millio — 
dollars have also been submitted to John A. Perkins — 
acting state budget director, for inclusion with re_ 
quests from state educational institutions. The re — 
quests were submitted to both eity and state in viet” 
of the recommendations that the university become! 4 
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state institution thfat were made to the Legislature last 


ARY vase 
month by the Legislative Study Committee. 


nesota, 
a pre. THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
versity, TION AND THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


lature, 
uary | 
iry ad. 
est for 


Tur Executive Committee of the NEA has issued 
a statement of policy, calling for an aggressive, na- 
tion-wide professional program. Addressed primarily 
to the nation’s teachers, the statement deserves the 
eareful study of all citizens. The main headings of 
the statement, which are elaborated in detail in the 
document, are as follows: 


recon. 
in the 
20 per 
‘merit BF 
nd for 1. An adequate educational opportunity for every child 
is imperative for the nation’s welfare. 

2. The profession and the public must raise profes- 
sional standards and improve the services of the schools, 

3. Teachers should keep contracts and agreements. 

4, Teachers should insist upon professional salaries. 

5. Teachers in all local school systems should seek ade- 


@ sup- 
- effect 
r than 


100,000 





Legis. : : : 
pric quate salaries through professional group action. 

° 6. Action on such agreement should be achieved 
ted in through democratic co-operation of teachers, administra- 
0-hour tors, board members, and other community leaders. 

work, 7. More state and Federal financial support for edu- 
or the cation is imperative. 
8. Teachers will make most progress toward their ob- 
jectives through professional organization and by pro- 
DS fessional methods. 
Tenry, Bo 
nillion STATE DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
oper. SPECIAL EDUCATION: SEVENTH 
aad ANNUAL MEETING 
teil THE State Directors and Supervisors of Special 
Dinas Education will hold their seventh annual meeting in 
Atlantie City on March 3. The following topies have 
elite been submitted for discussion : 
inroll- A brief ar , s 

A brief presentation of the plan in each state with 

ached problems and methods of solution. ... 
y's itr The problem of the cerebral spastic. 

The Home instruction for the crippled. 
ithout The educational program for epileptic children. 
annot Plans under way for neurotics. 
addi: What subsidy is needed for obtaining speech corree- 

tionists? 

ques Progress made in the study of visiting-teacher services. 
5 000.4 j Are three-year-old deaf children admitted? 
‘d bri a Are programs for the mentally and socially handi- 
oeitle capped administered under the same provisions afforded 
ole. other types? 
illion We say all children are edueable, but exclude 30-40 
rkins, 4 per cent of certain groups. What is the answer? Ideal 
h rem relations between departments of education and health? 
e Te 

vier i J. E. Wallace Wallin is chairman of the organi- 


a zati 
me i — 
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THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION: 35TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 

THE Eastern Arts Association will hold-its 35th an- 
nual convention at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, April 10-12. Under the general theme, 
“Art Education in a Free Society,” consideration will 
be given to the following topies: “The Place and Fune- 
tion of the Arts in General Edueation,” “The Re- 
sponsibility of Art Education in the Advancement of 
National Culture,” and “The Responsibility of Art 
Edueation in the Development of the Individual.” 
The method and content of the art program for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; the place, method, 
and psychology of creative activity; the evaluation 
and measurement of achievement in the arts; and the 
goals of social competence, economie efficiency, and 
spiritual growth will be discussed. 

The program includes the following speakers: 
Joseph Hudnut, dean, Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University; Herbert Hosking, sociologist and 
economist; Karl Bigelow, professor of edueation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Viktor Low- 
enfeld, professor of art education, the Pennsylvania 
State College; Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia; Fiske Kimball, director, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; Emanuel M. Benson, 
educational director, Philadelphia Museum; and others. 
The secretary of the association is Mrs. Lillian D. 
Sweigart, State Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.). 


THE U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
SEEKS EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS 

AccorDInG to a letter sent to ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
January 14, by W. A. McCoy, chief, Examining and 
Personnel Utilization Division, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, applications are being accepted by the 
commission for positions as chief, educational uses of 
radio; chief, visual aids; specialist for technical uses 
of radio; chief, information and publications; in the 
division of elementary education, director; chief, 
school organization and supervision; chief, instrue- 
tional problems; specialist for rural schools; specialist 
for extended school services; specialist for schools for 
physically handicapped; specialist for science and avi- 
ation; specialist for health instruction and physical 
education; in the division of higher education, spe- 
cialist for civil-engineering education; specialist for 
junior colleges and lower division; specialist for state- 
wide programs; in the division of international edu- 
cational relations, director; chief, Near and Far East- 
ern educational relations; specialist for exchange of 
information and evaluation of credentials in European 
education; specialist for exchange of information on 
education and evaluation of credentials, American 
Republies; specialist for preparation and exchange of 
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materials for use in schools, American Republics; 
specialist for exchange of professors, teachers, and 
students, American Republics; in the division of 
school administration, director; chief, school housing; 
associate chief, county and rural school administra- 
tion; specialist for pupil transportation; specialist for 
state-schoo] administration; specialist for school-plant 
management; specialist for school-plant planning; in 
the division of secondary education, director; chief, 
instructions; problems; specialist for general adult 
and post-high-school education; specialist for pupil 
personnel and work programs; specialist for large 
high school; specialist for social science and geogra- 
phy; specialist for science; specialist for health in- 
struction and physical education and athletics. 

The salaries range from $7,102 to $9,975 a year. 
The letter states: 


No written test is required. To qualify, applicants 
must have completed a four-year college course including 
or supplemented by major study in education or in the 
particular field in which the duties as a specialist are 
to be performed. In addition they must have had exten- 
sive and progressively responsible experience in the field 
of education which gives evidence of their ability to per- 
form or direct the variety of professional duties required 
of an education specialist. 


Applications may be secured at most post offices, 
from the commission’s regional offices, or by writing 
to the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
Applications will be accepted until further notice. 


THE NEA REPORT ON “OUR CHILDREN” 


THE NEA’s annual Report of the Profession to the 
Public, published under the title, “Our Children,” is 
an important document. While it deals with the eeo- 
nomie status of teachers, the report places it where 
it belongs—in a scheme of education worthy of the 
nation. There is an absence of that complacency 
which usually accompanies addresses on “What is 
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right with our schools.” The publié is presented with 
an accounting of the state of education which it cannot 
ignore. Not only is the economic status related to the 
kind of education that the country should provide but 
there is a clear call to raise the standards of profes. 
sional preparation and certification of teachers if the 
cause of education is to be seriously advanced. 

The report sounds another note which has too long 
been soft-pedalled in educational literature—the im- 
portance of spiritual values. It is not sufficiently ex. 
plicit or incisive, however, in its reference to spiritual 
values. It is not enough to say that the times demand 
“a citizenship that is morally sturdy, aware of spiri- 
tual values” or that “an appreciation of these values 
should be an important part of every educational pro- 
gram.” “Awareness” and “appreciation” are not the 
same as the intelligent devotion to spiritual values as 
imperatives in thought and action. One may be aware 
of and appreciate values and yet say, “Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.” 

The report emphasizes the importance of vocational 
training, health and physical training, citizenship, hu- 
man relations, worthy home membership, leisure, spiri- 
tual values, and science and technological knowledge 
in a program of education. No mention is made of the 
humanities, which may perhaps be implicit but which, 
in the light of recent trends, might have been dis- 
cussed more explicitly in the report. Science and tech- 
nieal knowledge are given longer space than any of the 
other items in the educational programs. “The great- 
est American scientist in 1985 is today playing with 
a magnet, thumbing the screw on a compound micro- 
seope, or learning the binomial theorem,” says the 
report. But the advancement of science will avail us 
little, unless the educational program provides com- 
mensurate opportunities for the emergence in 1985 
of men and women who will give to the nation and to 
the world the inspiration of ideals and values to guide 
the work of the scientists to constructive efforts for 
peace and the welfare of humanity.—I. L. K. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


MonsiGnor Rosert B. Navin, dean, St. John’s Col- 
lege (formerly Sisters College, Cleveland), was re- 
cently named director of the college to succeed the late 
Bishop John Hagan, who died, September 28, 1946. 


KENNETH B. Wuire, former director of personnel, 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Paterson), who 
served in the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Justice (1943-47), as edu- 
cational services officer and as personnel officer for the 


New York district, has returned to the college as dean, p 
charged with the duties of a vice-president. 


New D. Warren, professor of psychology, Univer- 
sity of Southern California (Los Angeles), has suc- 
ceeded Carl H. Hancey as dean of men. The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hancey as dean of the Evening Division 
was reported in Scoot anp Society, December 21, 
1946. 

Myuin H. Ross, former prine/pal, Highland Avenue 


School, Columbus (Ohio), has been appointed assistant 
dean of men, the Ohio State University, to succeed 
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Lester G. Brailey, whose appointment as dean of men, 
Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, December 28, 1946. Frank 
M. Fletcher, Jr., whose appointment as director of the 
veterans’ counseling program, University of Michigan, 
was reported in these columns, March 9, 1946, has sue- 
ceeded Harold A. Edgerton as director of the occupa- 
tional-opportunities services. Dr. Edgerton has re- 
sumed his full-time duties in the department of 
psychology. I. Keith Tyler, head of the department of 
radio education and director of the university’s an- 
nual Institute for Education by Radio, has been 
eranted a leave of absence until April for service as an 
adviser on a program utilizing textbooks, radio, visual 
aids, and other educational media being set up by the 
education mission in Germany under the War Depart- 
ment. Harrison B. Summers, professor of speech, will 
serve as acting director of the institute, which will be 
held at the university, May 2-5. 


Harvey D. Wiuuson, director of the department of 
government management, University of Denver, has 
been appointed acting dean of administration to serve 
until a sueeessor to the late George L. Maxwell can be 
found. Dr. Maxwell’s death was reported in ScHOoL 
AnD Society, January 11. Henry K. Stanford, di- 
rector, School of Public Administration, will add the 
duties of Dr. Willson to those of his own post. 
Charles Merrifield, associate professor of social sci- 
ences, has been named acting director of a new Bureau 
of Research in Humanities and Social Development 
which will co-ordinate research in anthropology, the 
arts, communications, literature, psychology, social 
development, theoretical science, and socioscientific 
studies in co-operation with the physical and biological 
sciences. One of the research projects now under way 
is a five-year plan of study on communications in hu- 
man relations under the direction of Elwood Murray. 


Frep G, Nouan has succeeded Dale James as direc- 
tor of the college-expansion program, College of Saint 
Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.). The plan for expansion, 
which has been in operation since July, 1945, embraces 
the provision of new buildings—library and student 
union, auditorium, art and music hall, students’ resi- 
dence hall, faculty residence, and a military academy 
hall. The first project, the Albertus Magnus Science 
Hall, will be ready for oceupancy next fall. 


Francis J. TREMBLEY, associate professor of biol- 
ogy, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been 
named director of a research project in the study of 
embalming fluids in the university’s Institute of Re- 
search, 


Davin K. Bruner, assistant professor of English 
and speech, Iowa State College (Ames), has been 
appointed adviser to foreign students, under the di- 
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rection of the Foreign Students Committee, of which 
Fred Lorch, head of the department of English and 
speech, is chairman. 


HELEN EvizasetH Parcn, professor of French, 
Mount Holyoke College, has been named chairman of 
a permanent Foreign Students Committee which in- 
cludes eight additional members of the staff. The 
group will be charged with the awarding of eight full 
foreign scholarships and the supervision of activities 
of foreign students. 


Grorce W. ALLEN will be in charge of a new course, 
“Modern American Literature,’ to be given in Finch 
Junior College (New York 21), beginning with the 
spring semester, February 3. Madame Nadejena- 
Krinken will give a course on Russian culture, em- 
bracing art, literature, music, and philosophy. At the 
request of the students, advanced algebra, calculus, 
and trigonometry will also be added to the curriculum. 


THE following persons on the staff of Harvard Uni- 
versity were recently promoted: to the rank of full 
professor, Lars V. Ahlfors, Garrett Birkhoff, and 
Saunders MacLane (mathematics), Paul D. Bartlett 
and E. Bright Wilson, Jr. (chemistry), Marland P. 
Billings and Francis Birch (geology), Lemuel R. 
Cleveland and Kenneth V. Thimann (biology), Carle- 
ton S. Coon (anthropology), Frederick B. Deknatel 
(fine arts), Rupert Emerson and Merle Fainsod (gov- 
ernment), Edwin Frickey (economies), Mason Ham- 
mond (Greek, Latin, history), Michael Karpovich and 
Donald C. MeCay (history), Arthur T. Merritt 
(music), Jean-Joseph Seznee (Romance languages and 
literatures), Jabez C. Street (physics), Bartlett J. 
Whiting (English), and John D. Wild and Donald C. 
Williams (philosophy); and to associate professor- 
ships, James J. Ligane and Robert B. Woodward 
(chemistry). 


Rosert W. McEwen anp Pavut ENGLE have been 
appointed Ichabod Spencer lecturers at Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.) for the spring term. Dr. 
McEwen, president, Blackburn College (Carlinville, 
Ill.), theologian, and philosopher, will be on the cam- 
pus, April 21-23. Mr. Engle, who has been a lecturer 
on poetry in the State University of Iowa since 1937, 
will address the students on February 6. 


TueE following appointments in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Alabama, were announced 
on January 14: C. L. Seebeck, associate professor of 
mathematics (transferred from the School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration) ; Orrin H. Cross, 
assistant professor of psychology; Lyle L. Laws, in- 
structor in radio arts; Rosemary J. Owens, instructor 
in speech ; and Robert F. Moore, instructor in Japanese 
and graduate assistant in biclogy; and as graduate 
assistants, James M. Kimbrough (geology), William 
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Bailey Reneau and Robert W. Schwartz (political sei- 
ence), and John 8. Hard and Helen Louise Stuckey 
(psychology). 

IrvinG Rospins, formerly a member of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Princeton (N. J.), will 
assume his new duties as assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
February 1. 

GeorGe H. WELLINGTON, former assistant county 
agricultural agent, Springport (Mich.), was named as- 
sistant professor of animal husbandry, Cornell Uni- 
versity, January 1. 

ETHEL ALICE MITCHELL AND Patricia SAUNDERS 
will assume teaching posts at DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.) when the spring semester opens 
on February 4. Miss Mitchell was formerly a hospital 
recreation worker with the American Red Cross and 
is at present on the staff of the University of Mis- 
souri. Miss Saunders is a member of the staff of the 
MeCann-Erickson Advertising Company. 

CLARENCE J. HyLANDER, formerly head of the de- 
partment of botany, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.), and more recently a staff officer with the Naval 
Air Training Command, has joined the staff of the 
Maemillan Company as visual-aids editor in the col- 
lege department. Mr. Hylander is the author of many 
books for young readers and of college texts, among 
which are “The World of Plant Life” and an Out-of- 


Door series in nature study. 


TueE following persons have been appointed as 
the Board of Editors for a revision of the “Eneyelo- 
pedia of Education Research” by Ernest Horn, pro- 
fessor of education, the State University of Iowa, 
and president of the American Educational Research 
Association which is sponsoring the work: J. Cayce 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for research, New 
York State Education Department, chairman; W. W. 
Charters, director of educational research, Stephens 
College (Columbia, Mo.); Carter V. Good, acting 
dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati; 
Harry A. Greene, director of educational research 
and service, the State University of Iowa; Thomas 
C. Holy, director of educational research, the Ohio 
State University; Frank W. Hubbard, director of 
the research division, NEA; and Douglas E. Seates, 
associate professor of education, Duke University 
(Durham, N. C.). Walter S. Monroe, acting dean, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, is again 
serving as editor of the work. 


Dennis R. Wiiu1AMs, field representative for Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., has been appointed 
director of distribution for the films, which will now 
be sent to educational offices through four regional 
offices under his supervision recently established by 
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the company. Joseph E. Dickman, assistant director 
of the bureau of visual instruction in the public 
schools of Chicago, has been assigned to the Central 
States region, with headquarters in Chicago; J. M, 
Stackhouse, educational representative for the com. 
pany, will direct the office in Richmond (Va.), serving 
the 17 states of the Eastern Seaboard; Paul Cox, edu- 
cational representative in Pasadena, will be manager 
of the Western area, with offices in Pasadena. Wil- 
liam B, Sinclair has been named sales-offices manager 
and assistant to H. R. Lissack, vice-president. In the 
latter post he will be in charge of the central offices 
of the company at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
Robert E. Brubaker, a member of the staff since last 
fall, will sail for Europe, February 6, to establish 
offices of the company in Switzerland and to serve as 
consultant with educational administrators on the con- 
tinent. Mr. Brubaker’s headquarters will be in Ziirich, 


SaMvuEL Guy INMAN, president, Worldover Press, 
and a director of the American Association of United 
Nations, has accepted an invitation from the Am- 
bassador of Argentina, Oscar Ivanissevich, to visit 
Buenos Aires, where he will study social conditions 
and the country’s relations to the Inter-American 
movement. Dr. Inman is a well-known writer in the 
field of Latin-American affairs. 


Rosert WiLuiAM DesMmonpD, professor of journalism, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been elected 
president, American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, and Charles E. Bounds, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism, University of Alabama, vice- 
president. 


Rupo.px AurroccuHl, professor of Italian and chair- 
man of the department of Italian language and litera- 
ture, University of California (Berkeley), was elected 
second vice-president, Modern Language Association 
of America, at the meeting held in Washington (D. C.) 
late in December. 


J. C. Mappox, principal, Sedalia High School 
(Graves County, Ky.), has been elected to succeed 
Miles W. Meredith as superintendent of schools, Me- 
Cracken County (Ky.), when the latter retires next 
June. 

WituiAM JANSEN, assistant superintendent of — 
schools, New York City, was named to the superin- 
tendency, January 15. Dr. Jansen will succeed John 
E. Wade in September, when the latter retires. 


Recent Deaths 

Rosa Nemson Wuarton, founder and for forty 
years principal, Miss Watkin’s School (Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.), died, January 6. 

May Garetrson Evans, founder of the preparatory 
department of the Peabody Conservatory of Musi¢ 
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(Baltimore), died, January 12, at the age of eighty-one 
vears. Miss Evans had served as head of the depart- 
ment (1898-1930). | 

Tuomas G. Kane, former professor of economics, 
Villanova (Pa.) College, died, January 12, at the age 
of fifty-four years. At the time of his death Mr. Kane 
was an employee of the unemployment-insurance di- 
vision, New York State Labor Department, a post 
that he had held since 1929. 


Harry E. Werr, former professor of civil engineer- 
ing, universities of Oklahoma and New Mexico, died, 
January 15, at the age of sixty-four years. 


THe ReveREND WiLuIAM G. SHELLABEAR, former in- 
structor in Islamies and the Arabie and Malay lan- 
guages, Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation, died, 
January 16, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Shellabear had taught (1920-25) at Drew Seminary 
(Madison, N. J.) and at the foundation (1925-38). 


CLARENCE Martin JACKSON, professor emeritus of 
anatomy, University of Minnesota, died, January 17, 
at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Jackson had 
served as dean (1909-13), School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; and at the University of Minne- 
sota as professor of anatomy and head of the depart- 
ment (1913-41) and acting dean of the Graduate 
School (1917-18, 1925). 


Coming Events 

THE national honorary premedical fraternity, Alpha 
Epsilon Delta, will hold a regional conference on pre- 
medical education in co-operation with the University 
of Louisville (Ky.), February 21-22. The program 
will include a session on the basie sciences and one on 
the social sciences and the humanities in relation to 
premedical and medical education. H. E. Setterfield, 
national president of the fraternity, states that the 
purpose of the meeting is to bring together members 
of the faculties of more than 100 colleges and universi- 
ties in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Persons interested in attending the conference may 
write to Dr. Setterfield, School of Medicine, the Ohio 
State University, for details. 


Tue Eastern Commercial Teachers Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
April 3-5. C. Franees Vogeding, a teacher in the 
P. S. du Pont High School, Wilmington (Del.), is 
chairman of the General Membership Committee, which 
has as its objective the enrollment of 4,000 commercial 
teachers as part of the celebration of the association’s 
50th anniversary. 


Tue Central States Speech Association will hold 
its first convention since 1941 in Columbia (Mo.), 
April 18-19. All levels of instruction will be repre- 
sented in the general and sectional meetings concerned 
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with the vital problems of increasing the effectiveness 
of speech training. Delyte W. Morris, supervisor of 
speech correction, the Ohio State University, is presi- 
dent of the association; Wayne N. Thompson, assist- 
ant professor of speech, University of Missouri, execu- 
tive secretary. 


THE annual conference of the Educational Film 
Library Association will be held in Columbus (Ohio), 
May 1-2, preceding the 17th annual Institute for 
Edueation by Radio, May 2-5. The program will be 
of interest to representatives of public schools, public 
libraries and museums, state and Federal agencies, and 
manufacturers and producers concerned with visual 
education. Details of the program may be had by 
writing to L. C. Larson, Indiana University. 


INTERRACIAL problems will be the principal theme 
for discussion at the national meeting of the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry to be held in 
Minneapolis, June 30-July 2, according to an an- 
nouncement by Donald W. Hastings, of the Medical 
School, University of Minnesota. Approximately 100 
psychiatrists from all parts of the country are ex- 
pected to be in attendance. William C. Menninger, 
psychiatrist at the Menninger Clinie, Topeka, is presi- 
dent of the group. 


Education in the Magazines 


JouN W. Stupepaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has contributed an article, “The Missing Link 
in Our Schools,” to the January issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. As a means of saving “the lost 
millions” of our youth—the children of high-school 
age who took jobs during the war and now have little 
inclination to return to school—Dr. Studebaker sug- 
gests the establishing of free specialized training for 
a period of two years beyond high school. He would 
set up community: institutes in which young people 
could find courses covering a variety of fields, designed 
especially to take care of students from rural areas 
and small cities. The same number of the magazine 
reports the result of its 50th monthly poll on questions 
submitted by readers. Representative answers from 
persons in all parts of the country to “Would You 
Want Your Child to Be a Teacher?” reflect opinion 
on both sides of the question. 


The American Mercury for January carries an 
article, “Going to School with the Movies,” by Hubert 
A. Kenny, in which the author presents an earnest 
plea for wider use of motion pictures in the public 
schools. Mr. Kenny, who has done considerable re- 
search in the techniques of education, was purchasing 
agent for an aircraft company during the war. 


As a prelude to Brotherhood Week, Survey Graphic, 
as its January issue, is presenting a special number 
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devoted to “Segregation: Color Pattern from the 
Past—Our Struggle to Wipe It Out.” In this pro- 
fusely illustrated number a score of experts, Negro 
and white, examine racial segregation in schools, em- 
ployment, churches, the Armed Forees, residence, 
recreation, and travel and appraise the cost in money, 
morals, and psychological strain. 


Gifts and Bequests 

Aw alumnus of Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.) recently offered the institution the “largest gift 
in the history of the university,” $1,000,000. Herbert 
L. Spencer, president of the university, in accepting 
the gift, said that the donor “stipulated that his name 
should not be revealed, desired his gift to stimulate 
other gifts to Bucknell’s endowment, and stated that 
he would make payments to the university in install- 
ments of $25,000 for each $100,000 which other friends 
would contribute.” In addition to this and other 
monetary gifts, the university last year received a li- 
brary and works of art, valued at more than $100,000, 
from Rush H. Kress of New York City. 


Herpert F. RAyNoups, a former justice of the New 
Mexico Supreme Court, recently gave to the library 
of the University of New Mexico first editions and 
collected works numbering 1,651 volumes. The gift 
brings to 2,688 the number of books contributed to the 
library by Mr. Raynolds during the past year. 


Tue department of journalism, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Delaware), has been given a collection of 
books and periodicals on graphic-arts subjects by Ed- 
ward T. Miller, of Oak Park (IIl.), a graduate of the 
university in 1895 and for many years executive see- 
retary of the United Typothetae of America. The col- 
lection includes, in addition to numerous first editions 
and gift volumes, the “only complete set of the pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Committee of the association 
in existence” and a complete bound set of Inland 
Printer magazines. The material is being catalogued 
in the university’s Slocum Library for use as refer- 
ence in studies of printing arts, trade associations, 
and journalism. 


Other Items 

A NEw quarterly magazine, The Middle East Jowr- 
nal, published by the Middle East Institute, 1906 
Florida Avenue, NW, Washington 9, is now available 
at $1.50 a copy; $6.00 a year. The journal will carry 
“authoritative, objective, informative articles,” analy- 
ses of current developments, chronologies, reviews of 
recent books, bibliographies, and documentary mate- 
rials. 

THE Chronica Botanica Company has announced the 
publication of a monthly newsletter supplement to 
Chronica Botanica, the first number of which, under 
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the title Biologia, bears the date January, 1947. Regn. 
lar subscribers to Chronica Botanica (annual rate 
$7.50) will receive the supplement free; others may 
obtain it for $4.00 a volume (covering two years), 
The newsletter was established at the request of 
“numerous biologists from many countries” and is in- 
tended to report quickly on developments of a pro- 
fessional and international interest. Biologia will be 
kept small and informal and will not carry discussions 
or articles that would normally appear in Chronica 
Botanica. Franz Verdoorn, managing editor of 
Chronica Botanica, is the editor of the newsletter, 


A NEw journal of group and intergroup therapy 
methods for administrators, teachers, adult educators, 
social workers, recreational leaders, psychoanalysts, 
group physiotherapists, and: religious leaders, among 
others, has just been announced by Beacon (N. Y.) 
House. The journal, Sociatry, beginning with the 
January number, may be obtained at a cost of $1.25 
for the first number, or $5.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription. 


The World in Books is the title of a new monthly 
magazine, which is being offered at a cost of $.50 for 
one year’s subscription; $1.00 for three years. The 
journa: may be obtained by writing to the World in 
Books, 30 Winchester Street, Boston 16. The maga- 
zine, under the editorship of Edmund R. Brown, will 
present a monthly news report on “the amazing va- 
riety of books which keep pouring from the presses 
all over the country.” The Board of Reviewers, which 
lists an imposing number of names, hopes to provide 
sufficient information in short reviews to enable read- 
ers to select books in their field with a minimum of 
effort. 


Aut teachers in the publie schools of Denver will 
receive an increase in salary of $600 for the budget 
year that began December 1, 1946. Other employees 
have been granted increases averaging 20 per cent. 
The funds were made available by an increase of three 
mills in the state tax levy. The meximum salary for 
teachers with a master’s degree is $3,850; for those 
with a bachelor’s degree, $3,650. The median salary 
for 1946-47 will be approximately $3,600. 


Or the total number of students, 3,662, registered 
for the winter semester in the University of New 
Mexico, one third are from outside the state. The 
largest number, 1,609, is drawn from Bernalillo 
County, where the university is located; 1,033 stu- 


dents come from other parts of the state; and, ex- (| 
cept for 21 foreign students, the remainder come from — 


46 other states. The following states are represented 
by more than 100 students each: Illinois (144), New 
York (121), and California (110). The 21 foreign 
students represent 14 countries. 
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THE RETURN TO CULTURE IN THE 
AMERICAN THEATER 

Gems of classic dramatie literature are this season 
no longer confined to the libraries of its armchaired 
devotees. They have been made living theater on 
Broadway by several astute stars and producers who 
are genuine theater lovers and promoters, as against 
mere “show business,” a renaissance that marks a 
luminous American theater milestone. Not only New 
York City audiences, but theater lovers from coast to 
coast, will have an opportunity of appraising these 
productions, the latter when they tour later in the 
season. 

The American Repertory Theatre, operating at the 
renamed International Theatre on Columbus Cirele, is 
the foremost of the new producing organizations to 
highlight the current bleak season with memorable 
Eva LeGallienne and Margaret Web- 
ster, actress-directors, and Cheryl Crawford, producer, 
are its executive directors, Shakespeare’s colorful and 
moving “Henry VIII,” Ibsen’s tragedy, “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” and Barrie’s delightful comedy, “What 
Every Woman Knows,” were the first three offerings, 
followed by Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion” and 
Sean O’Casey’s “Pound on Demand.” These make this 
venture an ambitious one and indicate its directors’ 
courage, high resolve, and devotion. 

The wiseaeres along the Broadway grapevine would 
have it that “They’re just sticking their necks out,” 
since to them “Broadway” is just a theater real-estate 
racket and package-entertainment boardwalk. They 
fail to reeall that Eva LeGallienne “stuck her neck 
out” onee before. That was in the late ’20s when, al- 


ready an established star in “Liliom” and “The 
b 


classie revivals. 


Swan,” she, bored and fearing creative atrophy from 
continued year-in-year-out appearance in Broadway 
successes, launched the 14th Street Civie Repertory 
at popular prices. When the Wall Street 
axe fell, giving the economy of the country the Hoover 
jitters just after mastering the GOP shimmy, down 
went the Civie Repertory curtain for the last time. 
3ut no tumbril hauled LeGallienne off to Shubert 
Alley there to be ignominiously beheaded while the 
Broadway boys showered her with eancelled reserva- 
tions. 


Theatre 





LeGallienne survived undaunted. Nor was she 
tempted to revolt and to stray from her standards 
and take up the social-protest angle, the theater mode 
at the time. A rest, study, travel abroad, other pro- 
ductions, including a tour as Juliet and a successful 
Broadway run in “Unele Harry,” followed. 
Meanwhile, vital moving productions of “Hamlet” 





and “Henry IV,” starring Maurice Evans, and Robe- 
son in “Othello,” all staged by Margaret Webster, 
brought the British director-actress, a product of the 
Old Vie Repertory, to publie attention. LeGallienne 
and Webster found that they had the same repertory- 
theater ambitions. They were joined by the dynamic 
Cheryl Crawford, producing on her own after a period 
as managing director of the vigorous Group Theatre, 
whose leading members some years ago had ealled 
“Curtain” and fled to Hollywood. The repertory- 
theater plan sprouted during the association of Le- 
Gallienne and Webster in a revival of Chekov’s 
“Cherry Orchard,” first on Broadway and then on 
tour. It grew when Webster staged “The Tempest” 
for Cheryl Crawford and flourished when she staged 
“Therese,” in which Victor Jory costarred with Le- 
Gallienne. That “Therese” brought the two actress- 
directors and Mr. Jory together is the only good thing 
that can be said of that unfortunate opus. 
the rare illumination Dame Mae Whitty (who, by the 
way, is Miss Webster’s mother) brought to her role 
could redeem it. 


Not even 


The American Repertory Theatre, it develops, is a 
much more ambitious organization than was Miss Le- 
Gallienne’s maiden effort. It has a roster of stars, all 
names well known to theater-goers. Besides LeGal- 
lienne, Webster, and Jory, there is that notable actor, 
Walter Hampden, who for several decades has been 
touring in outstanding productions of Shakespeare, 
Rostand, and Ibsen and who brings to the new organ- 
ization the dignity and nobility of an artist who has 
never compromised. Ernest Truex of comedy fame 
brings a Puckish note, while Richard Waring and June 
Duprez are the youngest of the stars. Mr. Waring, 
the only member of the old Civie Repertory group, 
won prominence and recognition as Romeo when he 
toured with Miss LeGallienne. More recently he 
starred with Ethel Barrymore in “The Corn Is Green” 
and later in the film version with Bette Davis, with 
whom he also appeared in “Mrs. Skeffington” before 
going into the Army. 

June Duprez is the only member of the company 
with an exclusive motion-picture background. Her 
film eareer began in London in Korda’s “The Thief of 
Baghdad” and led to Hollywood. 
acclaim for her moving performance in “None but the 
Lonely Heart,” in which her loveliness was surpassed 
only by the sensitivity of her acting and the beauty 


Here she received 


of an all-too-rare inner quality which she glowingly 
projected. The American Repertory Theatre will 
never lack glamor while Miss Duprez and Mr. Warinz 
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are entrusted with the romantic roles. The remainder 
of the company, twenty-odd actors, are equally capa- 
ble, experienced, and enthusiastically eager to play the 
assorted roles offered in repertory production. 

Variety is the objective of the new repertory theater. 
The aim is, first and foremost, quality—to which end 
every player, from Miss LeGallienne and Mr. Hamp- 
den to the youngest bit-player, conforms. This is 
matched by the choice of outstanding plays that makes 
a diversity of demands on the player’s talents, devel- 
oping them and rounding them out, an impossible 
achievement in the type-casting implicit in traditional 
one-play casting on Broadway. Despite sporadic, 
earnest efforts, the repertory system has never become 
grounded in this country. Inevitably this has handi- 
capped actors, stunting their techniques, and has lim- 
ited the number of new actors a new organization has 
to draw upon. Especially among the younger players 
the keen, discerning gift of divining great potential 
talent is needed; the Misses LeGallienne, Webster, and 
Crawford possess this gift. 

“Henry VIII” was the American Repertory Theatre’s 
initial offering. When it was first announced one won- 
dered why this play, one of Shakespeare’s least impor- 
tant and one in which Fletcher and Massinger, mem- 
bers of the Globe playwrights combine operating 
the Globe Theatre, had a hand, should have been 
chosen. On seeing “Henry VIII” one understood, for 
in this drama of conflict between the ruthless, malevo- 
lent Cardinal Wolsey (Walter Hampden) and the 
equally ambitious, egotistical, and tyrannical Henry 
(Vietor Jory) is a play of passion, cruel, violent, 
vindictive, involving the destiny, primarily, of Henry’s 
queen, Katharine of Aragon, and resulting in Wolsey’s 
downfall. It is LeGallienne’s touching, impassioned 
portrayal of the innocent queen that integrates the 
whole colorful pageant of intrigue, love, and violence 
in Henry’s court. Given a production of great beauty 
and opulence, which never once lapses into vulgar 
ostentation, the settings are of masterly elegance and 
the costumes imaginative and striking. The music, an 
especially composed score weaving in and out of the 
many scenes, sets tempi and rhythms which the players 
match and extend, not only tonally in the beauty of 
their reading, but rhythmically in their movements. 
The result is compelling, deeply moving, and noble, 
largely because the clearly defined rhythms, tona! va- 
riety, and choral erescendi give the effect of great 
music. “Henry VIII” is indeed an experience in the- 
ater-going. It makes one feel uplifted, even exalted, 
and, inevitably, humble. LeGallienne has never given 
a more moving performance; nor has Hampden, as the 
wily Cardinal, or Victor Jory, as the lusty, crude, and 


cruel Henry. Miss Duprez, as Anne Bullen, and Mr. 
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Waring, as the Duke of Buckingham, are equally im- 
passioned and touching. It is the never-ceasing pulse 
of conflicting passions, powerfully projected, that 
gives the production its life and authority. Miss Web- 
ster is brilliantly successful, too, in her handling of 
the mise-en-scene. The intensity of the play of eyes 
of the many courtiers and others in attendance in the 
great trial scene, their concentration, the bits of by- 
play, alone, are masterly. Not a character, and they 
are all individually characterized, ever steps out of the 
picture or falters in sustaining the varied emotions, 

To David Ffolkes, for his superb settings and cos- 
tumes, and to Lehman Engels, for his moving musicai 
score, nothing but the highest praise. Lusty Bravos 
at the end are in order, but one is too hushed by the 
beauty and the power of Shakespeare and by the vital- 
ity of Miss Webster’s direction to do more than ap- 
plaud—perhaps too lightly. Passions on a grand 
scale, as presented in Henry, serve to remind us how 
bloodless our contemporary drama is. In Shakespeare 
love is a fighting thing. Today we shy from passions. 
Love seems to be merely a pause that depresses, 
thanks to Hollywood. 

In “John Gabriel Borkman,” Ibsen, too, gives us 
three souls tortured by passions; in this instance all 
frustrated. Miss LeGallienne has directed the play 
truly as a “Danse Macabre”—the musie used inciden- 
tally in it. The whole vivid story of these lost souls 
is integrated in a moving, powerful, and taut per- 
formance which, fittingly, is played with no intermis- 
sions, thus preserving the unity of time as Ibsen in- 
tended it. A greater contrast to the part of the beauti- 
ful, tragic, and pitiful Katharine of Aragon could not 
be found than the portrayal of Ella Rentheim. Old, 
ill, worn of spirit, yet fiery and impassioned when 
fighting for the things she loves, LeGallienne is superb. 
Margaret Webster, in the role of Mrs. Borkman, gives 
a vigorous and incisive performance, while Victor 
Jory, as Borkman, truly a lost soul, memorably pro- 
jects the distorted obsessed, megalomaniac. Ernest 
Truex, as Foldal, is good in part, but struck us as 
having difficulty in staying within the picture. Not 
that he strayed from the character, but rather that 
his concept of its relation to and integration with the 
whole is lacking in the vitality of aesthetic cohesion. 
The role is undeniably a challenge for a comedian, 
and Mr. Truex makes a commendable effort in a new 
genre. 

By an odd eoincidenecee—or is it coincidence ?—the 
third play, Barrie’s comedy, “What Every Woman 
Knows,” also deals with the struggle for power, am- 
bition, in the soul of man, a theme that is certainly 
to the fore today. We had never seen the play before, 
and so our approach was fresh. As Maggie, the 
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modest, devoted, and calculating young Seotswoman 
who helps to build her husband’s Parliamentary posi- 
tion in charmingly subversive, feminine ways, June 
Duprez is lovable, pathetic, and ingratiating. War- 
ing, as John Shand, her husband, gives a vigorous, 
warm, and entirely convincing performance of the 
nan who thinks he is accomplishing this miracle all 
by his masculine self. LeGallienne, in the comedy 
role of the elderly French woman, Comtesse de la 
Briere, is charming and a complete delight. Hamp- 
den, Truex, Bourneuf, and Keegan in lesser roles are 
all excellent. As Alick Wylie, Mr. Truex seems to 
have returned to familiar pastures and he is thor- 
oughly satisfying. The settings here, as in Borkman, 
are by Paul Morrison and are simple and dramati- 
cally effective, as are the costumes designed by Mr. 
F folkes. 

Having started so auspiciously, the American 
Repertory Theatre is deserving of every success. It 
has proved that it can give the public better casts 
than ean the average Broadway play. Only Holly- 
wood films corral stars of the magnitude of these to 
play in small parts. Will it succeed? That is up 
to the theater audiences. A significant company such 
as this, presenting significant plays, needs a dis- 
criminating audience, a loyal and devoted audience, 
for, though the actors are individually fine, only time 
and the experience of playing constantly together 
can merge their talents into the full flower of perfee- 
tion in performance. Mistakes are _ inevitable. 
Whether the audiences stand by is to be seen. The 
inconstaney of theater-goers is well known. There 
have been no permanent companies to create the 
bond of affectionate loyalty and devotion that time 
engenders between players and audiences, giving both 
the exaltation of shared experiences. Drama, the 
intensity of which moves one to pity, hence to a 
broader understanding of the values involved in 
life about us, dogs not exist in many plays. “Henry 
VIII” so moved one. The pity, the loneliness, the 
beauty of LaGallienne’s Katharine are unforgettable. 
More power to her and her distinguished assoeiates. 

Theatre Incorporated is another new important 
nonprofit producing company which gave us a rol- 
licking produetion of Shaw’s “Pygmalion” last sea- 
son, starring the inimitable Gertrude Lawrence. It 
definitely is a “must” for all theater-goers to whom 
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it is now being shown on tour. Theatre Incorporated 
offered Synge’s “Playboy of the Western World” 
as the opening production of the new season. In 
it Burgess Meredith plays the title role, supported 
by Eithnne Dunne, Mildred Natwick, J. M. Ker- 
rigan, J. C. Nugent, and Fred Johnson. Though 
Mr. Meredith is the star, it is the women of the cast 
who walk off with the honors. Leading them is Miss 
Dunne, especially brought over from the Gate Thea- 
tre, and formerly of the Abbey Players, who has 
played Pegeen in Ireland. Running a close second 
is Mildred Natwick as the predatory Widow Quin. 
Both women are a sheer delight, and it is they, sup- 
ported by the other women, who establish the validity 
of this superbly lyric comedy-drama with its lovely, 
lilting poetry and moon-mad fantasy. 

To us in the audience, Pegeen is indeed infectious 
and makes it seem inevitable that a man, who calmly 
stated that he had left home because he had killed 
his father, could become in their mad glory an object 
of worship, a man who could outdo himself and 
become a leader (a thing he never thought possible). 
Mr. Meredith, as Christy Mahon, never seems to get 
into the spirit of the piece, due, in part, to the fact 
that his slight brogue is completely off key with that 
of the others. He never seems any nearer Ireland 
than the Battery and so lacks conviction. We never 
could quite believe Christy, hard as the girls tried 
to make us. Of the men, Fred Johnson, who plays 
Old Mahon, gives by far the outstanding perform- 
ance. He, too, was especially brought ever from 
Ireland for the role. Undoubtedly it is unfair to 
Mr. Meredith to put him against Irish players who 
not only have the advantage of native speech, but 
also possess far greater skill in the technical ap- 
proach to a play of this genre and in the artistic 
projection of their characters—because, incidentally, 
they are repertory-theater players. 

Nonetheless, it was a rare treat to see “Playboy” 
again, for here is a play of genius which Synge, the 
poet, has made of universal implications and acute, 
loving understanding of humanity. Students of 
literature as well as those of drama will reap rich 
rewards from attendance on any or all of these pro- 
duetions. 

WILLIAM BEYER 

STAFF WRITER 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 1947 MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

Wir “The Veterans and the Colleges” as its main 

theme, the 33d annual meeting of the Association of 

Ameri¢an Colleges was held, January 13 to 15 inelu- 


sive, at the Hotel Statler, Boston—a largely attended 
meeting in which determination and optimism regard- 
ing the postwar era were dominant. As to veteran 
students, it was reported that their scholastie work is 
remarkably good and their spirit notable for steadi- 
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ness and ambition. As for the colleges, it was mani- 
fest that teachers and administrators are alert to their 
opportunities for service to veterans and other youth, 
and it was predicted that, in the decades to come, 
“college teaching of arts and letters, of the humanities, 
will flourish as never before.” 

Of the AAC’s 621 member colleges of arts and sci- 
ences reported by Guy E. Snavely, executive director, 
a goodly majority were represented in the attendance 
of 580 presidents, deans, and professors. The pro- 
gram was made up of four regular sessions, two busi- 
ness sessions, and a dinner; and these were followed 
by meetings of allied groups, including the thriving 
National Commission of Christian Higher Education, 
and the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Educational Philosophy. Addresses relating to edu- 
cational and civie responsibilities of the American eol- 
lege were given at the dinner on the evening of Jan- 
uary 14 by James B. Conant, president of Harvard, 
and by Charles J. Turek, president of Macalester Col- 
lege, and president of the association. 

Gazing “into the erystal ball a bit to see what the 
future has in store for us,” Dr. Conant dealt with the 
prevalent idea that “some common core or some gen- 
eral pattern of education at the college level is to be 
desired.” He thought that this core is only partially 
to be defined in terms of skills to be acquired. He 
indicated how, with certain provisos, the teaching of 
history might supply “the central core of the common 
core of general education.” One definite proviso was 
that “the portion of the cultural history commonly 
referred to as the humanities be stripped as far as 
possible of the snob appeal of the ‘gilded dogma’ so 
characteristic of much of this teaching in the past.” 
Dr. Conant concluded with these words: 


It seems to me that we are at the beginning of an 
exciting period of change in the teaching of arts and 
letters. The younger generation of teachers understands 
the implication for education of the expanded scope of 
American education. They are tossing aside many of the 
slogans and the methods of their predecessors. The first 
humanists were both discoverers and admirers of the 
creative work of earlier times; they were above all else 
great teachers who understood the times in which they 
lived. To me, it seems as if the humanist once again 
stands at the threshold of an exciting and expanding era 
just as in the days when he first discovered the glories 
of the ancient world. Those who speak as if the humani- 
ties were fighting a rear-guard action in these days of 
science and technology and the common man, to my mind, 
misunderstand the current scene. 

Seen in the perspective of the strange new age which 
is breaking all around us, the challenge of democracy to 
humanism is a trumpet call for action; able and imagina- 
tive young men are now responding. The development of 
the concept of general education provides an opportunity 
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for their talents. The crystal ball tells me, therefore, 
that in the next few decades college teaching of arts and 
letters, of the humanities, will undergo great changes and 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, these changes wil] 
flourish as never before. 


In his dinner address, President Turek declared that 
“we are all partners in the public service that is higher 
education.” He insisted that educators ought to take 
a stand on important national problems and “on every 
publie policy that directly or remotely affects Amer. 
ica’s place as a good neighbor to the world. . . . Young 
veterans, fresh in their experience [of the horrors of 
war], are not going to be patient with the ancient 
excuses for delay and defeat of good causes. They 
know, almost instinctively, what the world needs—an 
intelligence that sees the interdependence of all men 
and a religious spirit that sees all men as brethren.” 

Religion in Liberal-Arts Education. At the eve- 
ning session of January 13, addresses on “Religion 
in Liberal-Arts Education” were delivered by the Rev- 
erend George R. Buttrick, minister of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, and by 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston. Dr. Buttrick said: 

Some of us yearn for the day, and are grateful that 
many of you have set your faces toward it, when colleges 
will have grace and courage to say: ‘‘Man cannot live 
without faith.’’ Faith is inner sight, and God’s reveal: 
ings are the light which enables eyes to see. 

Archbishop Cushing said: 

There is probably no profession more kindred to that 
of the priest than the profession of the teacher, and the 
bonds of mutual sympathy between the priest and the 
professor should, it seems to me, be many and powerful. 
Perhaps that mutual sympathy should be the beginning | — 
of the collaboration in the kindred work of religion and | 7 
of education for which I make a plea this evening. 13 


The Veterans Administration. Featuring the after- 
noon session of January 14 was a panel discussion of 
“The Colleges and the Veterans Administration,” in 


which the participants were General Omar N. Bradley, — 


director, U. S. Veterans Administration; Raymond — 
Walters, president, University of Cincinnati; Alex | ~ 
Guerry, president, University of the South (Sewanee, ~ 
Tenn.) ; and Harrison C. Dale, controller, Reed Col- — 
lege (Portland, Ore.). : 

Reviewing the statistics of 1946-47 collegiate at- | — 
tendanee [more than two million students, of whom 
over half are veterans], General Bradley said that “the 
current tidal wave of vetcrans now seeking education 
will be followed by a groundswell of other students 
who will also want college training.” Colleges “have 
not flinched from their responsibilities. I would like 
to pay the highest tribute to their vision and energy. 
. . . The job ahead will require much concentrated 
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I am sure you will meet this challenge re- 
soureefully. It is the greatest opportunity that has 
ever confronted the colleges and universities of the 
nation.” 

President Walters maintained that “American higher 
education has made an adjustment from war to peace 
conditions whieh, it is moderate to say, exceeds any- 

\ing accomplished to date by American industry, 
business, or other national activity.” He said that 
“teachers and administrators are themselves bearing a 
considerable part of the financial cost of the heavy 
educational load they are carrying. This is so because 
their salaries have not gone up proportionately, as have 
industrial and business salaries, to meet the higher 
costs of living.” The speaker summarized results of 
his January survey on how the veteran is faring in 
98 American universities and large institutions of com- 


thing 


plex organization. 

The typical veteran is having financial difficulties but 
nevertheless is making better than average grades. 

Only two out of nine unmarried veterans are managing 
o get along on the $65 monthly subsistence allowance 

. ; the others supplement their VA checks by outside 
work, drawing on savings, remittances from home, and 
university scholarships. Practically every married vet- 
eran has learned that his $90-per-month allowance will 
not support two; and he and frequently his wife are 
piecing out by part-time jobs. In most cases where they 
have children, the veteran and his wife are getting help 
from their parents. 

Some university officials advocate an increase of 20 to 
30 per cent in the subsistence »llowance, especially for 
married veterans. Others believe in maintaining the orig- 
inal purpose of the law; to assist but not to meet all 


expenses, 


Numerous quotations were given from reports show- 
ing that the academie performance of veterans sur- 
passes that of other students now and in earlier 
periods, and that veterans have influenced campuses 
for the better by reason of their maturity, their steadi- 
ness and their purpose. 

Symposium on UMT. Highlight of the morning 
session of January 15 was the symposium—a vigorous 
debate, actually—in which the chief participants were 
Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, of the General Staff, U. S. 
Army; Carter Davidson, president, Union College 
(Scheneetady, N. Y.); Mordecai Johnson, president, 
Howard University; and William J. Millor, president, 
University of Detroit (whose paper was read by the 
Rev. S. K. Wilson). 

Saying that UMT cannot be considered alone but 
ust be taken as a part of the whole program of 
nilitary defense, General Collins then expounded, with 
‘naps and charts, the various points which he deseribed 
s “lessons of World War II for the future.” He, and 
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General Arthur Trudeau following him, set forth the 
War Department plan for the Universal Military 
Training Corps. 

President Johnson dramatically attacked the War 
Department’s proposals: “The military attitude of 
mind, effective in war, is dangerous to the processes 
of democracy in times of peace.” Father Millor’s 
paper declared : “ ‘Neither now nor ever’ should be our 
answer to the question of military training in peace- 
time. It would undermine our democracy.” 

President Davidson “continued to hope that uni- 
versal military training will not prove necessary.” He 
indieated practical ways in which he felt the War 
Department plan could be improved in the event that 
evidence of danger of attack from a potential enemy 
should later convince Congress that “an enormous 
trained reserve” was vital. Dr. Davidson read an 
American Council on Education statement regarding 
UMT, as approved by the ecouncil’s Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. (This statement will be published in 
part in ScHoou anv Society in the near future.) 

The delegates voted to refer the UMT issue to all 
member institutions for ballot by mail following print- 
ing of the papers and addresses presented at this 
meeting. 

The Colleges and the Federal Government. At the 
morning session of January 13, papers were read 
as follows: “War Surplus Property,” Ernest V. 
Hollis, director, Veterans Educational Facilities Pro- 
gram, U. S. Office of Education; “Social Security,” 
Mark H. Ingraham, dean, the University of Wis- 
consin; “UNESCO,” George N. Shuster, president, 
Hunter College; “University Patent Policies,” Archie 
M. Palmer, director, Patent Policy Survey, National 
Research Council; “International Educational Recon- 
struction,” Harold E. Snyder, American Council on 
Education. 

Papers on the “Present Status of College Educa- 
tion for Women” were read by Sister Antonius Ken- 
nelly, president, College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, 
Minn.) ; and by Lynn T. White, president, Mills Col- 
lege (Calif.). Papers on “Federal Aid” were read by 
Frank H. Sparks, president, Wabash College (Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.); and by Leonard Carmichael, presi- 
dent, Tufts College. 

At the evening sessions of January 13 and 14, selee- 
tions were beautifully sung by the Boston University 
Seminary Singers and the Girls Glee Club under the 
direction of James R. Houghton. 

Upon motion of James Phinney Baxter, 3d, presi- 
dent, Williams College, chairman of the nominating 
committee, the following were elected officers of the 
association for 1947-48: 
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Mildred McAfee Horton, president, Wellesley Col- 
lege, president ; Kenneth I. Brown, president, Denison 
University (Granville, Ohio), vice-president; LeRoy 
E. Kimball, vice-chancellor, New York University, 
treasurer (re-elected); Guy E. Snavely, executive di- 
rector (re-elected); and Robert L. Kelly, Claremont 
(Calif.), executive director emeritus (re-elected). Ad- 


ditional members elected to the Board of Directors 
were: Carter Davidson; the Reverend Vincent J, 
Flynn, president, College of St. Thomas (St. Paul, 
Minn.); Alexander Guerry; and E. Wilson Lyon, 
president, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.). 
RayMonpD WALTERS, 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Educational Literature Review... 





By 


THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


LANGUAGES 


Was mir die Feder in die Hand driickte, war die Ueber- 
zeugung, dass unser Sprachunterricht auf falschem Wege 
sei, und der Wunsch, das meinige dazu beizutragen, dass 
eine Umkehr erfolge.—Wilhelm Viétor, Der Sprachunter- 
richt muss umkehren, 1882. 

The experience of those young Americans who served 
in Europe during the war seems likely to affect them in 
one of two ways: some of them will have gained an 
insight into the necessity and value of knowing a foreign 
language, while others will only have acquired increased 
contempt for those foreigners who are so unfortunate as 
not to be able to speak English.—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
‘¢Annual Report of the President of Columbia University 
to the Trustees,’’ Nov. 3, 1919. 


Tue secret fears of many teachers of German that 
the history of the first world war would be repeated 
in the second and that they would be compelled to 
teach Spanish or home economies never materialized. 
Other happenings of the past five years have given 
cause to foreign-language teachers to feel happier 
about the status of their profession than ever before. 
In brief, what happened was that the general trend 
away from language study turned a sharp about-face. 
The reasons are familiar: knowledge of enemy lan- 
guages was deemed essential to victory; American 
troops fighting all over the globe had to be familiar 
with the languages of the various regions; the conse- 
quent demands of the armed services for large num- 
bers of men trained in languages, some of which were 
never previously taught in an American school; the 
widely advertised success of the intensive language and 
area courses; and the feeling that international co- 
operation requires understanding the languages of 
other peoples. 

The signs of the times indicate that the whole 
country is jumping on the linguistic bandwagon. Col- 
leges and high schools report unprecedented gains in 
the enrollment of students in foreign-language classes. 
German registration in 816 colleges and universities 
exceeds that of last year by 108 per cent. Elementary 
schools in California, New Mexico, Texas, and else- 
where, are teaching Spanish to hundreds of thousands 
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of children. Languages formerly taught in a few 
institutions or in the Berlitz schools—Russian, Portu- 
guese, Chinese, Japanese—seem to have assured for 
themselves, for the present at least, a niche in the 
curriculum. 

Historically, the first foreign languages taught in the 
American schools were Latin, Greek, and Hebrev. 
Modern languages crept into collegiate curricula at 
various times in the eighteenth century. It took many 
decades before languages other than the classical re- 
ceived formal recognition in the colleges and the 
secondary schools. 

For years language instructors wrangled and 
wrestled over the merits of various aims, methods, and 
course contents. The controversies were more fre- 
quent and more heated in the modern fraternity than 
in the classical. For the former, the Report of the 
Committee of Twelve in 1899 and the Coleman Report 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study in 1929 
attempted to bring peace and unity, but only served 
to exacerbate the dissent. The Classical Investigation 
of 1924, on the other hand, achieved better results in 
the way of professional peace. 

Until five years ago the general public exhibited 
no interest in the squabblings of the language pro- 
fessors. Unless he was a curriculum specialist, the 
average educator held himself aloof. But when the 
newspapers, the Reader’s Digest and other mass media 
of information began to headline the “new” scientific 
methods of language teaching used in the Army 
Specialized Training Program and other war instruc- 
tion projects, linguistic methodology was added to the 
repertoire of parlor debates on an equal footing with 
military strategy and with divination of D-Day. Al- 
most everybody was convineed that foreign languages 
could be acquired in no time and with little pain, and 
that the schools had again bungled their job. 

The professional press was in its glory. Articles, 
editorials, letters to the editors, and reports of all 
types vied for space. Everybody was either for ot 
against the “newly discovered” methods: most anthro- 
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pologists, philologists, and ethnologists whooped it up 
for the intensive training system, informally referred 
to as the linguist-informant or “mim-mem” method; 
while professional language teachers were inclined to 
accept it with reservations or to eriticize it as sensa- 
tional, not new, and not especially suited for teaching 
civilized languages. Without exaggeration, the pub- 
lished thinking on the subject of wartime language 
instruetion reached into hundreds of contributions. 

By way of brief review, the intensive language- 
training course of the ASTP was a nine-month se- 
quence of instruction aiming to develop conversational 
fluency for use with the foreign man-in-the-street. 
The soldier-student was also supplied with a rich 
background of information and understanding on the 
civilization, psychology, and customs of the people 
whose language he was studying. Grammar, reading, 
and other phases of the orthodox linguistie program 
were subordinated to the over-all aim. Contributing 
to the suecess of this concentrated course, which in 
terms of clock-hours approximated a six-year schedule, 
were such factors as high-tension motivation, careful 
selection of students, increased time for instruction, 
the use of phonographs and other aids, and small 
classes. Many observers maintain that the students 
were able to read very well, notwithstanding the lack 
of special attention to the acquisition of reading 
facility. 

To the American Council of Learned Societies, 
sponsor and organizer of intensive linguistic training 
in the unfamiliar languages, the results were a little 
less than phenomenal. Mortimer Graves and J. M. 
Cowan, seeretary of the Council’s Committee on In- 
tensive Language Instruction and director of the 
Intensive Language Program, respectively, in their 
“Report of the First Year’s Operation of the Inten- 
sive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies,” describe the language-learning 
system as 
epoch-making,—not only when measured by the considera- 
ble number of new courses introduced, but perhaps even 
more when judged in terms of increased experiment with 
and advertising of intensive methods, improvement of 
implementation, and scientific study of linguistie phe- 
nomena, much of this last not only for the first time in 
America but for the first time anywhere in the world 
(p. 30). 


Success with the teaching of area or regional studies 
impels the authors of the report to recommend that 
“instead of developing a centre for the study of 
Turkish, we should develop a centre for the study of 

‘A selective bibliography of 255 items covering 1943-45 
has been compiled by Winthrop H. Rice and Helen Bog- 
don, Review of Educational Research, XVI, 2, April, 
1946, pp. 139-160. The May, 1945, issue of Modern 
Language Journal contains a list of 200 titles. 
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Turkey” (p. 32). Although they make no particular 
claim for the novelty of their idea, they seem to be 
unaware that similar suggestions have been constantly 
made? and that in some institutions “areal” programs 
had been in operation without benefit of special desig- 
nation. 

The basie report on wartime language teaching is 
“A Survey of Language Classes in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program,” prepared by Henry Grattan 
Doyle and associates for the Commission on Trends in 
Edueation of the Modern Language Association of 
America. Starting with the ASTP program ab initio, 
in April, 1943, the survey tells how language classes 
were set up for 15,000 students in 55 colleges and 
universities. Members of the survey reporting group 
visited over 400 classes in 17 languages taught at 44 
institutions and concluded that “for a very considera- 
ble number of trainees the results, while by no means 
miraculous, were definitely good, very satisfactory to 
the men in charge of the program, and very generally 
gratifying to the trainees themselves” (p. 25). Over 
and above the mastery of the native idiom, the student 
carried away a respectable reading knowledge, noted 
the observers. On the basis of their accumulated 
observations, they recommended the adoption of in- 
tensive methods for elementary classes in foreign lan- 
guages. What these learned linguists apparently 
failed to appreciate were the administrative and cur- 
ricular difficulties involved in organizing courses tak- 
ing up 15 hours of the student’s time each week. 

Similar joyous intensive language 
training stand out in other reports. The “Report of 
a Subcommittee on Languages and International 
Affairs,” submitted by the Committee on Educational 
Policy to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Har- 
vard, recommends regional programs on China and 
Soviet Russia, and in the study of international affairs 
for the M.A. The prospective specialist in foreign 
affairs would rapidly acquire “competence in the lan- 
guage, with special reference to the learning of a 
vocabulary broadly used in studying the various 
aspects of the institutions and culture of the region” 
(p. 15). This would call for “the intimate and con- 
tinuing co-operation of a ‘team’ of language experts 
and specialists in other aspects of the region, who 
would plan and execute an integrated program not 
only in teaching but also in research” (p. 2). Carried 


reactions to 


2 Note, for example, the recommendation of President 
Butler toward the close of the first world war: ‘‘ Instead 
of a Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
... there should be ...a Department of Latin Peoples, 
in which might be assembled not only those teachers who 
give instruction in the history, the government, the art, 
and the architecture of those peoples that are of direct 
Latin descent,’’ ‘‘Annual Report of the President of 
Columbia University,’’ New York: Columbia University, 
1918, p. 27. For this lead the writer is indebted to Dr. 
Kandel. 
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out, this plan would result in the obliteration of de- 
partmental lines, a step which sounds too radical to 
be true. 

The influence of the Zeitgeist is also evident in the 
reports of the Foreign Language Conference of New 
York City, particularly in “How Can the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages Be Improved to Meet Present 
Needs?” edited by Hymen Alpern, principal of the 
“vander Childs High School in New York City, and 
Abraham I. Katsh, associate professor of education 
at New York University. Here Ernst Riess of Hunter 
College implores: “We Latin teachers ought to talk 
Latin as much as we can” (p. 27); and Henri C. 
Olinger, chairman of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literatures at New York University and 
chairman of the Foreign Language Conference, pre- 
dicts that “our reading aim may very well become a 
subsidiary to the main aim of the oral and written 
acquisition of the languages ...” (p. 5). Perhaps, 
in the interval since 1943, Professor Olinger may have 
modified his stand somewhat. 

The two subsequent reports, also edited by Alpern 
and Katsh, contain interesting material which, un- 
fortunately, rarely reaches the eyes of others than 
language teachers. “Foreign Languages Meet the 
New Challenges” is devoted to an address by Benja- 
min Fine on intensive language teaching, and to 


, 


addresses by business men on foreign languages and 
trade. Following established custom, this mimeo- 
graphed report summarizes the proceedings of nine 
special panels: English for the foreign-born, French, 
general language, German, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. The report of this unique 
conference deserves full publication in better form 
and a wider circulation. At the very least it should 
have been proofread more carefully. The most recent 
report, “Foreign Languages and Human Relations,” 
features a suggestion by Anthony Campagna, member 
of the Board of Edueation of New York City, for the 
establishment of a foreign-language high school, along 
the lines of existing institutions such as the High 
School of Science. 

Since the publication in 1942 of Walter V. 
Kaulfers’s “Modern Languages for Modern Schools” 
there has not appeared a full-sized, omnibus volume 
on language methodology. Some books on hand treat 
one phase or another, or several, of the subject; others 
are concerned with one or two languages. “Reading 
and Speaking Foreign Languages,” by H. R. Huse, 
professor of Romance languages and chairman of the 
department of general and comparative literature at 
the University of North Carolina, presents a defense 
of language study, a critique of linguistic instruction, 
and suggestions for teaching languages by more scien- 
tific methods. Aside from a reference in the preface 
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that he had participated in the ASTP, Professor Huse 
does not discuss it in his book; nevertheless, there js 
unmistakable proof that he directs his essays against 
the extremists who uncritically hailed the conversa- 
tional objective. Dr. Huse claims that reading a 
foreign language is a more difficult intellectual exer- 
cise than merely speaking it, and that stress on conver- 
sational facility will hardly result in the acquisition 
of a reading knowledge. He also contends that the 
average student will make little use of his speaking 
ability (and the reading?). Frankly, he is worried 
about the future of language teaching if the conversa- 
tional enthusiasts are ever allowed to have their way. 
Ts save the situation, the aims for the language courses 
should be clearer, and single, for each type of course, 
There might be courses in writing and speaking French, 
but the maximum requirements should involve reading 
knowledge only. Under favorable circumstances, the 
accomplishment of this last aim might be so rapid that 
present results would look pitiful (p. 83). 


If anything, Dr. Huse runs to the other extreme: 
“When you can read a language with ease, you are 
close to a speaking knowledge” (ibid.). 

The author might have applied the critical criteria 
used against the speaking aim to his own views. He 
might also have added to his bibliography some items 
dated later than 1934. 

A very useful project is “Planning the Modern 
Language Lesson,” edited by Winthrop H. Rice, a 
reprint with minor changes of a series of specimen 
lesson plans originally published in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, from December, 1944, to February, 
1946. In contrast with the textbooks on language 
teaching, which often contain digests of professional 
literature rather than econerete teaching plans, this 
volume offers detailed and tested lessons contributed 
by recognized practitioners. Here are sample lessons 
on pronunciation, grammar, reading, culture, and (oh, 
yes!) conversation, representing French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and general language. Taken as a 
whole, the book appears to be of greater utility to the 
teacher in service, rather than the teacher in training, 
who requires even more specific and detailed plans 
than here presented. 

The “Modern Foreign Language Number” of Edu- 
cation, dated May, 1945, and edited by Louis J. A. 
Mercier, associate professor of French and education 
at Harvard, is made up of nine articles which treat 
language teaching in foreign countries, military ex- 
perience with languages, and miscellaneous topics. 
To us, the most interesting and instructive are “French 
for Anglo-Canadians,” by J. Darbelnet, chairman of 
the department of romance languages at McGill, and 
“Foreign Languages and the United States Army,” 
by Samuel M. Waxman, who holds a similar position 
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at Boston University. The latter’s appraisal is eriti- 
eal and cautious, qualities not often found in the spate 
of published material on the subject. 

The vocational value of a knowledge of foreign 
languages is the subject of “Vocational Opportunities 
for Foreign Language Students,’ Theodore Huebe- 
ner’s revision of a bulletin issued some years ago 
by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. Based on the compiler’s personal contacts 
with and letters from representatives of numerous 
commercial firms and other agencies employing per- 
sons with linguistie ability, the pamphlet organizes 
the vocational information under the headings of 
business and industry, various voeations, civil service, 
and teaching. All this is useful as far as it goes, but 
the booklet could have been more useful had Dr. 
Huebener, director of foreign languages in the New 
York City publie schools, included the specific require- 
ments for some of these positions, for the teaching 
jobs at least. 

The place of Spanish and Portuguese in inter- 
American edueation and the need for improvement 
in language teaching and materials were the themes 
of a series of regional conferences sponsored by the 
NEA and conducted in co-operation with the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, between October, 1944, 
and Mareh, 1945. The report of these conferences, 
“The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese,” edited by 
Stephen L. Pitcher, supervisor of foreign languages 
in the St. Louis publie schools and director of the con- 
ferences for the NEA, covers objectives, curriculum, 
materials, lessens from the ASTP, teacher training 
and supervision, and Spanish in the elementary school. 
The consensus of opinion favors the audio-oral aim 
and endorses “many of the commendable features of 
the language program in the ASTP” (p. 10). In 
addition, W. S. Hendrix, of the Ohio State University, 
maintains that “one ean learn to read and write more 
quickly and more accurately by learning first to under- 
stand and speak the foreign language” (p. 17). Hap- 
pily ineluded is a short statement by Henry Grattan 
Doyle, in which he takes not undeserved pot-shots at 
educationists who, beeause of their ignorance of for- 
eign tongues, are opposed to languages in the eurricu- 
Of all the proponents of language teaching, 
Dean Doyle is probably the most articulate, most 
aggressive, and most entertaining. 

Another contribution of Dr. Doyle is the editing of 
“A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese with Special Reference to Latin America.” 
This book contains chapters by nine contributors on 
a number of phases of the general topic. The most 
concrete and most practical chapter is the one on 
vocational opportunities, written by Elizabeth Roby. 
Doyle, as might be expected, is at home in his element. 


lum. 
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In “A Look at the Future” the master of pedagogical 
phraseology cautions against “Quickie Quackery” and 
the commercial stress in teaching languages. At times, 
Doyle jabs; more frequently, he lands a right cross 
or an uppercut with the effect of a haymaker. The 
more than ninety pages of partially annotated bibli- 
ography are by themselves worth the price of the book 
to the teacher and student, even though it is not a 
manual of methodology. Also commendable are the 
historical chapter by Madaline Wallis Nichols and the 
23-page index. 

British concern with American interest in 
America is mirrored in “Spanish—Now,” by E. Alli- 


Latin 


son Peers, professor at the University of Liverpool 
and author of a dozen or so volumes on Spanish cul- 
ture and teaching methodology. Professor Peers 
argues for Spanish as a first language, since in its 
primary stages it is very easy and because its phonetic 
structure will appeal to young learners. He exhorts 
the British to follow the American example in de- 
veloping an active interest in Latin-American civili- 
zation. It is “humiliating,” he confesses, “to watch 
the continually increasing achievements of the United 
States, both in the teaching of Spanish and in the 
study of Latin America” (pp. 48-49). Apart from 
this, the author also discourses on the general values 
of Spanish and its culture, the present positions of 
Spanish and French in the curriculum, and the future 
of Spanish teaching. Typical of his regard for his 
specialty is his statement that “Don Quixote, the 
greatest novel ever written, places Cervantes in a 
class with Homer and Shakespeare” (p. 11). 

Frederic D. Cheydleur, professor of French at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been attempting for 
some time to discover “a method of teaching effective- 
ness that is clearer, much more reliable and con- 
vineing, than the usual subjective rating of depart- 
ment heads or other administrative officers” (p. 5). 
His study of the efficiency of 175 instructors of 
36,000 students of first- and second-year French, from 
1919 to 1943, was based on student achievement as 
measured by departmental examinations and stand- 
ardized tests. His “Criteria of Effective Teaching in 
Basie French Courses at the University of Wiscon- 
sin,” prepared with the assistance of Ethel A. Schenck, 
contains numerous data tables and statistical analyses. 
Brushing aside all claims of infallibility, Dr. Cheydleur 
concludes that graduate students are not as effective 
in teaching French as are non-students; that profes- 
sors are more effective than non-professors; that 
women have a slight edge over men; that American- 
born teachers are more effective than the foreign-born. 
These conclusions, of course, while subject to modifi- 
eation by further research, are very suggestive. 

In “The Teaching of German at Vassar College in 








: 
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Peace and War,” Lilian L. Stroebe, professor emeri- 
tus of German, reviews the work of nearly three 
decades. The following deserves some reflection: 


Again we are in the midst of a war, a global war against 
Hitler and the Nazi ideologies and again the German 
Department has to weather it. Before this war as well 
as before and during the First World War it was the 
definite policy of the department to keep out of all politi- 
cal controversy and this policy has been scrupulously 
adhered to inside as well as outside the classroom. In 
fact no other policy seems to be sensible or possible. We 
are engaged to teach the German language and literature 
and this task more than fills the short recitation hours 
and leaves no time for discussion of points that do not 
belong to the daily work. As soon as peace negotiations 
begin after this war there will be again plenty of oppor- 
tunity for difference of opinion but no foreign-language 
department has a right to take classroom time for the 
discussion of present-day controversial ideas. And out- 
side the classroom it is very wise for any foreign-lan- 
guage teacher to remember that ‘‘ Discretion is the better 
part of valor’’ (p. 37). 


An ivory Festung with a vengeance. 

The familiar statements about the value of Latin 

and Greek reappear in “A Classical Education,” C. M. 
3owra’s presidential address before the Classical 
Association at Oxford. Exempli gratia, “We learn 
Greek and Latin that through them we may recapture, 
so far as the nature of the material and our own 
abilities allow, the experience of the ancient world” 
(p. 17). Again, “An educational instrument so im- 
portant as this cannot be treated as a mere luxury 
and should not be confined to a leisured few. All who 
ean derive profit from it should be able to do so, and 
we may be confident that it will sharpen their wits and 
enliven their sensibility” (p. 30). Much as one would 
like to be convinced, one must be very sentimental and 
impervious to contemporary reality to accept Bowra’s 
arguments. 

More vigorous, conerete and attuned to the atmos- 
phere of the day is the “Latin Number” of Education, 
edited by B. L. Ullman, Kenan professor and head 
of the department of classies, the University of North 
Carolina. Of the ten articles comprising this issue, 
those by the editor and Jonah W. D. Skiles are, by 
virtue of their approach via current curricular ten- 
dencies, particularly compelling. The practical read- 
ing emphasis, suggested by the latter, is not new, but 
it has not been taken seriously, hitherto, by a majority 
of Latin teachers. 

“How to Teach Hebrew in the Elementary Grades,” 
by William Chomsky, supervisor of the teacher-train- 
ing program at Gratz College, Philadelphia, is a text- 
book of methodology for the teacher, the teacher- 
to-be, and for the trainer of teachers for the afternoon 
Jewish school. Dr. Chomsky covers much ground, 
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but manages to balance skillfully the theoretical ang 
practical phases of his presentation. The introdue. 
tion of historical background and the psychologica) 
principles of language learning contributes interesting 
and edifying material, and offsets the oceasivnal 
dogmatism. 

A manual of methods and actual lesson content for 
teaching English to foreigners, especially those study- 
ing in American universities, has been prepared by 
Charles C. Fries, professor of English and director 
of the English Language Institute at the University 
of Michigan, under the title of “Teaching and Learn. 
ing English as a Foreign Language.” The author's 
point of departure is based on the fact that 


auy adult who has learned one language (his native 
speech) can learn another within a reasonable time if he 
has sound guidance, proper materials, and if he co-oper- 
ates thoroughly. The most efficient materials are those 
that are based upon a scientific description of the lan- 
guage to be learned, carefully compared with a parallel 
description of the native language of the learner. It is 
not enough simply to have the results of such a thorough- 
going analysis; these results must be organized into a 
satisfactory system for teaching and implemented with 
adequate specific practice materials through which the 
learner may master the sound system, the structure, and 
the most useful lexical materials of the foreign language 


(p. 9). 


His book seems to meet these specifications. 
Anyone with $1.75 to spare can invest it in a 
booklet of about seventy pages, entitled, “University 
and Collegiate Syllabus for the Formation of the Pro- 
fessional Polyglot Technician,” by Lewis L. Sell, who 
describes himself as an “International Orientator for 
Education—Commeree—Industry.” Dr. Sell, who is 
also a lexicographer and a publisher of technical dic- 
tionaries, laments the dearth of trained translators — 
(“living carriers of international understanding”), | 
systematie polyglot technical training, polyglot techni- 
‘al dictionaries (“true bridges of international under 
standing”), and general polyglot dictionaries. To 
remedy one of these deficiencies, the author blueprints, | 
rather verbosely and repetitiously, a complete college | 
curriculum in Practical Technical Lexicography, up ‘0 : 
and including the doctor’s level. For those inter- ie 
ested, it should be recorded that the plan carries the bi 
endorsement of Professor Mario A. Pei of Columbia ~ 

















University. 

Experience as an instructor in an Army blitz course — 
in German and as a co-worker overseas of gradu- ~ 
ates of that course has convinced the present writer 
that initial conversational facility is lost much mort | 
‘apidly than aequired. The omnipresent native in- — 
terpreter made it unnecessary for the Army language 4 
trainees to talk German. Before long the latter’ 7 
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Bfluency dwindled to a level a little higher than that 
q Bpossessed by the average soldier: “Geben Sie mir 
Schnaps!” (pronounced “snaps”) ; “Kommen Sie mit, 
Friiulein!” (“frowline”) ; “Alles (Alice) kaputt!” ete. 
Without steady practice, the most efficiently acquired 
leonversational ability is of little value. 

Why, then, this great hullabaloo about talking a 
foreign language? The foreign-language teacher 
nust take more time to rethink the entire question of 

Bains. There is no way of assuring the student’s 
Fetention of the speaking and reading skills, save that 
effort by the student for a long time after 
most students will 


after 


of seltf- 
eraduation. To hazard a guess, 
mot pay much attention to foreign languages 
have successfully the examination 
It might be a good idea, therefore, to con- 
ider again President Nicholas Murray Butler’s sug- 
vestion in 1918: “The chief purpose in studying 
‘rench should be to an understanding and 
appreciation of France.” It might perhaps be an 
ven better idea for every subject specialist and for 
nll curriculum constructors to apply the criteria of 


Mithey overcome 


ey teenes 


gain 


Ppermanence of learning and postscholastie retention 
o all subjects they wish taught in school. 

Several centuries ago, Wilhelm Schickard, professor 
Mat the University of Tiibingen, wrote “The Hebrew 
sun-dial,” a text which students to 
apprehend sufficiently the elements of Hebrew “in the 
De Witt Clinton ames 
oseph Laneaster “the benefactor of the human race” 


would enable 


pace of twenty-four hours.” 


yecause his teaching system, “a blessing sent down 
made it possible for reading to be 
aught in two months or even in three weeks. In the 
28, 1946, issue of ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
Miobert R. Martin of Hamline University points out 
vith pride that the military services accelerated the 
earning process with efficiency and offers “the Japa- 


a ” 
from heaven, 


Jecember 


si 


ese language in a period of three months as an exam- 
le” (p. 451). to rise in 


; It is high time for educators 
@prticulate protest. 
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bell was chairman of the executive committee in charge of 
the study. 
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COLLECTIVE LEVEL 
INSURANCE 


A new plan available to colleges for their 
staff members. Participant owns individual 
life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 
to age 70. No medical examination required. 
College and participant usually share low 


premiums, or college may pay all. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Collective Decreasing 


Insurance and Collective Level Insurance.’’ 
Teachers Insurance and 


Annuity Association of America 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 














PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Desires Connection 


Responsible top-flight publicity and public rela- 
tions director with a proved record of accom- 
plishment desires unusual opportunity with an 
outstanding liberal arts college or university. 


12 years executive experience—age 46—family 
man—excellent health—solid character—indus- 
trious—co-operative—wholesome creative mind 
with ideas.—Nation-wide connections in publicity 
and radio fields. Capable of helping executive 
officers and trustees in securing substantial gifts 
for current expenses and endowment funds. 





Interested only in permanent position offering 
real future. Salary $10,000 annually. Highest 
character and business references furnished upon 
request. Presently engaged in U. S. Govern- 
ment service. Address your reply in confidence. 


Box Y 
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